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President’s Message 


in the lobby of the Hotel Warwick. Rambusch 

dynamically driving home a point in the business 
meetings at the Art Alliance. Exclamations of awe as 
stained glass men see the glories of the ancient glass in 
Glencairn, the Pitcairn castle at Bryn Athyn. Laugh- 
ter and horseplay as we frolic at the Sotter’s delight- 
ful Studio-home at Holicong. Solemn thoughts as we 
stand on hallowed ground at Valley Forge. Our 
beautiful wives dancing about the banquet table. 

All this I visualized as the time for our 34th Con- 
vention, to be held in Philadelphia, drew near. But 
man proposes, and God disposes. Rubber shortages; 
gas rationing; private use of buses prohibited by gov- 
ernment orders; and finally a request from Washing- 
ton to please ated all conventions. Thus, the con- 
vention in Philadelphia became a mirage. Instead, a 
goodly number of the clan discovered an oasis at 16 
Horatio Street, presided over by Bendheim the Mag- 
nanimous, Ambassador without portfolio of the 
Stained Glass Association. Here we held on January 
22nd, in lieu of the Convention, a duly attended 
general meeting. 

Whether we could or should have held the conven- 
tion is still a debatable question, but certainly there 
was no doubt about the success of the general meet- 
ing. What we lacked in Associate members, wives and 
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children, was compensated for by one of the largest 
attendances our membership has had in years. From 
far~and near they-came. Out of the West, Slike 
young Lochinvar, came Cummings, his devotion and 
zeal a continued inspiration; Schmitt from Milwaukee; 
Oppliger, of course, from St. Louis; Klemme, that 
plumed knight, there to raise high the banner of the 
South, aided by Blenko from West Virginia; others 
from Pittsburgh, Boston, and Philadelphia; New York 
came out in force; and there were those also from the 
wayside places in between where the stained glass star 
always shines with equal brilliance. The few stalwarts 
not present, like Von Gerichten, Hunt and Connick, 
were present in spirit, only absent in body because the 
flesh was weak that day. How sincerely these three 
were missed was shown by a unanimous motion to 
send them telegraphic greetings and best wishes. 

The vitality of our Association, its continued 
growth under the most adverse conditions, was a sign 
of hope to all of us. 

To be chosen as your President at such a critical 
time, is a real challenge, but in the light of my own 
limitations, definitely awesome. What a heritage — 
what a task I have inherited. As I glance down the list 
of our past Presidents and realize how men like 
Flanagan, Jacoby, Lamb and Hunt struggled and 
labored to lay the sure foundations that have upheld 
this society for four decades, I pray for foresight. 

Further along the list as I come across the names 
of men like Klemme, Mueller and Oppliger, men who 
have worked for the Association year in and year out, 
in season and out of season, I pray that I might be 
blessed with their steadfastness of purpose. 

Then come the names of my immediate predeces- 
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sors, D’Ascenzo, Connick, and Burnham, men who 
have added dignity and honor to our Association, as 
has the Editor of the Bulletin, Orin Skinner. May I 
not only be able to receive the torch, but ever hold it 
high. These men, and many ire not mentioned, 
Kay e not only continually labored to raise this eae 
ation to the position of high esteem it now enjoys 
among those interested in the best in Art, Architec- 
ture, and the Crafts , but have also held the organiza- 
tion together through its early days of infancy and 
adolescence, and through depressions, wars, and 
rumors of wars. 

Now we face a war and conditions which are terri- 
fying in that they threaten the very existence of our 
craft. As never before, all our courage and common 
sense will be needed to bring us through. 

There is one especially bright hope. Isolationism is 
over. Yes, our Association was certainly beset by that 
wolf in sheep’ s clothing. It has held back our growth 
and hindered our efforts to advance stained glass. I 
look on my election as President as a symbol of the 
burial of this monster, stained glass isolationism. 
Brought up in a studio-home that held to isolationism 
as a sacred trust to be defended to the death, son of a 
pioneer of the best in stained glass who trained many 
of the men that are leaders in the craft today, never- 
theless, I feel that my family did immeasurable harm 
to itself and the craft by its determined isolationist 
stand. Unfortunately there were others who agreed 
with them, too many. Living to oneself, no matter 
how good the life, ends only in defeat. As nations and 
peoples must help each other, sharing their abilities 
and resources for a better life ae all mankind, regard- 
less of race, creed, or color, so must the fer ee of a 
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guild or craft not work as introverts, but share their 
knowledge, their experiences, and thus gain power for 
themselves by codperating with their fellows. In union 
there 1s strength. 

Most of these isolationists are now in the Associa- 
tion working hard for it, not for themselves, but for 
the glory that is stained glass, while others, still out- 
side the fold, enjoy the fruits of these labors without 
cooperating spiritually or materially. It is our earnest 
hope that they will soon see the light. 

We have a common cause. We have a common 
meeting ground. The nation-wide celebrity doing 
jeweled creations for cathedrals is no better, no more 
important, no more necessary than the little fellow 
making leaded diamond lights for a little country 
church. Yes, we have a least common denominator, 
Good Craftsmanship, and how vital it is! It is the 
very essence of what this Association stands for. 
When I was inducted into the office of President, 
there was placed about my neck the silver and 
enamel Chain of Office which we treasure, and how 
much prouder we felt after Otto Heinigke’s impressive 
account of its history. Does it portray the symbol of 
the distinguished glass painter? No! Nor does it 
symbolize the artist designer. Instead it extols the 
dignity of the master glazier. The simplest leadlight 
can be executed falsely or honestly. If you are inter- 
ested in honest master craftsmanship, no matter how 
great or how humble your abilities, you should be a 
member of this organization. It will help you, and you 
will help it. In the days that lie ahead of us, we are 
going to have to codperate as never before if we are 
to survive. 
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Conventions and Presidents 


of the Stained Glass Association 


Founded 1903 at Columbus, First President, J. E. Flanagan 
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The ‘Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting 


of the Stained Glass Association 


HE success of the New York meeting on June 
twenty-second gave assurance that we would 
have had a large attendance at Philadelphia if 

the Convention plans had been carried through. 

Perhaps this evidence adds to the wisdom of post- 
poning the Convention in accordance with the Gov- 
ernment’s wish to discourage large assemblies at a 
time when transportation and housing facilities are 
heavily taxed. 

Then too, we can still look forward to all the grand 
things the Philadelphia committee had planned for 
us, rather than to recall them only as pleasant 
memories. 

This was primarily a business meeting, and family 
groups were woefully missing. 

We were happy to have a few ladies who added 
color to the moments of relaxation at lunch and 
dinner. Mrs. Burnham came with Wilbur Burnham 
by way of celebrating their wedding anniversary, 
but Mrs. Klemme did not accompany her husband, 
though their anniversary falls on the same date. 
Henry Willet brought Mrs. Willet, who, with Mrs. 
Bendheim and our gracious and talented associate, 
Miss E:ves, contributed to the charm and verve of the 
occasion. 
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Nicola D’Ascenzo and his son Nicola Jr., and John 
Urig came up from Phil adelphia, George Sotter from 
Holicong, Henry Keck from Syracuse, Wallen Rivkin 
from Delmar, John Weaver from Pittsburgh, and 
Edward Schmitt from Milwaukee. 

Fred Oppliger was as bright and gay as ever, and 
once again Harold Cummings made the long trip 
from San Francisco —a stout expression of esteem 
for the association. 

The representation from New York and its vicinity 
was, of course, the largest. This included Harold Ram- 
busch, Joep Neos Mark Sullivan, Ernest Lakeman, 
Nichole Wagner, George ‘Biorb. Edward ie eerie. 
George Payne, George Spiers and F. G. Wiedemann. 

It was pleasant to have with us our councillor and 
honorary member, Otto Heinigke. 

Our good friends and associates, Maurice Schlosser 
and Adolph Opper of Leo Popper and Sons were 
there, as well as James Mills of the Paul Wissmach 
Company, William Blenko of the Blenko Company, 
and Charles Meyer of the White Metal Rolling and 
Stamping Corporation. 

The executive committee meeting in the morning 
was brought to a happy conclusion with the aid of 
Mr. Bendheim’s usual hospitality, and all who had 
appeared by noon adjourned to the Waverly Inn for 
more solid refreshment. The ladies joined us in the 
garden, and we enjoyed the pleasant luncheon inter- 
lude under green trees and blue sky. 

When the last of the seafoam nut cake and black- 
berries and cream had disappeared, we returned the 
short distance to Bendheim’s office, where the late 
comers were assembling, and Mr. Burnham called the 
meeting to order about two-thirty. 
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The traditional and formal procedures were dis- 
pensed with, and we got down to business in order to 
accomplish in one day what would ordinarily have 
taken two. 

Nominations for officers were quickly made from 
the floor and were unanimously elected by one ballot 
cast by the Secretary. Thus Henry Lee Willet became 
our new President; Harold W. Cummings, First Vice- 
President; Henry Keck, Second Vice-President, with 
A. W. Klemme retained as Treasurer and Fred P. 
Oppliger as Secretary. Wilbur Burnham, Ernest 
Lakeman, and Harold Rambusch were elected to the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Willet was invested with the great collar of his 
office amid salvos of applause and congratulations. 

He spoke of his gratitude to the retiring president 
and his eagerness to carry on the traditions of the 
office and, with the executive committee, to meet and 
solve the problems of the difficult year before us. 

Mr. Oppliger’s report for the executive committee 
gave assurance of the continued well-being of the 
Association. “Since our Convention in Huntington 
last June we have increased our membership by the 
addition of thirteen active members and eleven Asso- 
ciate members which is the best record experienced. 
At least three of these wrote that they were joining 
to show their appreciation of the good work of the 
Association.” 

Against these additions were the loss of three mem- 
bers and a few associates. Dues are fairly well paid 
up, and our financial position has been improved. 

Mr. Burnham, in his report as retiring President, 
recalled the hectic events of the past year; our success 
in procuring an exception for lead, our hopes for iron 
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and steel, and the splendid help that members of the 
association have given him in these efforts. 

He feels that the organization has gained tre- 
mendously in the past year, not only in membership 
but in the spirit of codperation, and he looks for its 
continued growth and success. 

In his report as Secretary, Mr. Oppliger empha- 
sized the encouraging portent of his earlier message. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Klemme, confirmed the good 
news previously reported, with the addition of some 
sound advice on the conservation of our resources. 

In response to the Chairman’s request, Mr. Cum- 
mings very graciously spoke of his deep interest in the 
Association, and his eager hope for its continued well- 
being. 

President Willet complimented the magazine upon 
its sustained effort to maintain the character and tone 
symbolic of good craftsmanship and, in response to 
his call, your Editor reported significant increases in 
subscription, especially from libraries, architects, and 
the clergy. The magazine is now available in the New 
York Public Library, the Library of the Metropolitan 
Museum, Columbia University, the Boston Public 
Library, the Department of Architecture at Harvard, 
the Free Library of Philadelphia, the University of 
Illinois, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the Toledo Public Library, and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. 

Mr. Spiers, Chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, presented for approval the list of new members 
and associates, and they were formally accepted. 

Reporting for the education committee, Mr. Ram- 
busch outlined the formation of a Code of Ethics 
designed to help in the insistence upon ethical meth- 
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ods of competition. This Code has been printed as a 
very presentable document, and is available to the 
members through the Secretary. It has also appeared 
in an earlier issue of STAINED GLASS.! 

He discussed the progress of the brochure, planned 
to cover in outline the subject of stained glass as 
previously reported in the magazine.’ 

Some of the articles have been written, and others 
are under way. An appeal for additional material 
which may be incorporated in the brochure is made 
on page 89. 

Mr. Rambusch also spoke of the exhibition and 
demonstration of the craft at the Exposition of Arts 
and Industries held at Grand Central Palace in New 
York City last October, fully reported in last Winter's 
issue of STAINED GLASS. 

A general discussion of the difficulties related to 
government approval of orders for ventilators re- 
vealed that appeals covering the replacement of old, 
rusted and warped ventilators have been rejected, 
but that repeat appeals have been accepted after 
several weeks. 

The prevailing opinion was that reasonable re- 
quests for replacement work stand a good chance of 
acceptance, — under present conditions, — but only 
after assurances have been given that no substitutes 
can be used. It appears that the government is trying 
to be reasonable, but is taking no short-cuts. It is be- 
coming very evident that metal ventilators are going 
to be increasingly difficult to obtain. 

Mr. Nicolas told us of an exhibition being organized 
by the New York Society of Ceramic Arts, to be held 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in November. As 

‘Winter 1941. 
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a member of the committee in charge, he suggested 
that stained glass might well take an important place 
in this show. 

He reminded us that although we create beautiful 
stained glass, our work is eae closely confined to the 
sar ae field. In Europe the glass men have, for 
many years, had excellent opportunities in a great 
variety of secular buildings related to business and 
industry. He finds very tere industrial or residential 
work in this country, and he believes that the possi- 
bilities in this direction should be explored. 

Although the times may be bad for the develop- 
ment of such projects, he feels that we should prepare 
for the future by showing work of this nature which 
may capture and hold the interest of modern archi- 
tects who have little to do with church building. This 
exhibition at the Metropolitan offers an opportunity 
to show striking examples of this kind, and much good 
might be accomplished through 1t— perhaps not in 
enicdiate results, but in a long range view. 

His suggestion was received with enthusiasm, and 
was referred to the education committee for further 
consideration. 

Other members thoroughly agree with Mr. Nicolas’ 
thought. Mr. Burnham reiterated the idea that the 
craft of stained glass in America has been very 
slow to recognize the possibilities for windows in 
buildings other than religious structures, although 
we have talked about that sort of thing for a long 
time. 

The fault may lie within ourselves. Perhaps, as an 
organization and as individual craftsmen, we have 
neglected to follow up the possibilities. Surely we 
should look forward to the wonderful opportunities 
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to do interesting things in stained glass for public 
and private buildings other than churches. 

Mr. Willet recalled that we broke ground in this 
field through the student competitions and exhibit 
last year. We should seek every opportunity to 
further plans of this sort, not only to encourage the 
idea with architects and builders, but to condition 
our own minds for pioneer work in new fields. 

Miss Eves was called upon for a word, and re- 
sponded very pleasantly with expressions of her 
sustained interest in the craft and its well-being. She 
hoped that the magazine might be assured of increas- 
ing circulation outside the craft — perhaps among 
representative churches. 

She is impressed by the woeful lack of understand- 
ing of stained glass among the laymen. She would 
like more people to see the magazine, and to know 
what the Association is doing. If all of the members 
made a sincere attempt to interest their local churches 
in the magazine, the Association and its work, it 
would undoubtedly help a great deal to increase our 
membership and our subscribers, and to place the 
magazine where it will do the most good. 

Miss Eves was given a rising vote of thanks for her 
loyalty and vital interest in the Association. 

Mr. Sotter wished that we might all be nearer 
Philadelphia so that we could cool off in his pool. He 
expressed for all the Philadelphia group a cordial 
welcome to next year’s Convention; and he is looking 
forward to a program comparable to the one which 
had been planned for this year. 

Mr. Spiers proposed a vote of thanks for the hos- 
pitality of our genial host, Mr. Bendheim, and for the 
work he has done in connection with the Committees. 
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Our gratitude was extended to include his good wife 
Margaret Bendheim. 

The meeting concluded with President Willet’s 
reading of the Prayer for Peace by Henry K. Sherrill, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Boston, 
which Mr. Burnham had provided for an invocation. 


““O God, The Father of all mankind, we beseech Thee 
To guide by thy spirit the nations of the world. 
May selfishness be overcome by a desire 
To serve the common good. 

Grant to rulers and nations wisdom, patience, 

And strength to know and to do Thy will, 

That peace and justice may be established among us 
For all generations.” 


b) 


A goodly group who remained in New York over 
night went Spanish at the FE] Chico Night Club, where 
they dined and danced until a late hour. Even later 
they transferred their activities to the Hotel New 
Yorker for a champagne party, celebrating Mr. and 
Mrs. Burnham’s wedding anniversary. 

OnEos: 
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The Significance of Symbolism 
in Stained Glass 


Chapter from a descriptive study of Stained Glass. A thesis sub- 
mitted to the faculty of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, in candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, 
Department of Practical Theology. 


HENRY ALBURT WALTERS 


Dr. Fesse Halsey suggests that college and theological students be encouraged to 
study and write about stained glass, and that their efforts be recognized by the Assocta- 
tion in some manner, such as subscription to the magazine or associate membership. 


HERE has been much carelessness concerning 

the emblems which are placed in stained glass 

windows. These should not be used in windows 
unless the laymen be educated as to their significance 
and proper use. Webber cites several glaring exam- 
ples of the misuse of emblems: 


“The use of so-called ‘emblems’ is rather a treacherous thing. 
I myself have seen a Jewish symbol in a Christian Church; and 
a seating man tells of a Lutheran seal that was placed through 
the error of workmen, among the carvings in a fine Roman 
Catholic Church, where it remains to this day. Roman Catholics 
are still amused over the fact that a church of ultra-protestant 
leaning, selected the Papal Arms, not knowing what it was, and 
had it displayed conspicuously in a stained glass window.” ! 


Many of us tend to shy away from the word 
“symbolism.” It has carried for us the thought of 
something cold, meaningless and anti-Christian. We 
have been so anxious to emphasize the non-Catholic 
accent, that we have been guilty at times of boasting 
that God can be worshipped in a barn as well as in a 

1 Webber, F. R., The Small Church. Cleveland: J. H. Janson, 1939. Pp. 259, 260. 
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cathedral. We have gone on to say that “‘church’’ is 
wherever a group of Christian believers are gathered 
to hear the word of God. Many of our churches bear 
witness to this barn theory. Too long have flaunted 
our criminal ignorance of the aesthetic, with respect 
to beauty, which is God’s creation. We say, ‘““No 
Catholic symbolism for us; we worship God.” 

Before we claim divorce from symbolism, let us 
make a few observations in order to be sure that we 
know what we are discussing. What does the word, 
symbolism, mean? It is derived from the Greek 
oupBodov, a sign. It means, 

“The term given to a visible object representing to the mind 
the semblance of something which is not shown but realized by 
association with it. This is conveyed by the ideas usually asso- 
ciated with the symbol.” ? 


Let us consider this hated thing which we dislike 
and avoid. From where we are sitting, we see the inter- 
section of three of Chicago’s busiest streets, where 
thousands of vehicles cross daily. As we watch, we see 
a taxicab hastily flash across at thirty miles per hour, 
only to crowd into a parking space just in front of an 
inexperienced driver. The trafic on another street 
jumps into action and a fast, new, sport convertible 
“V-8” spurts away. The street cars follow, lumber- 
ingly leading a long procession of impatient auto- 
mobiles and trucks. Just as a huckster, urging his 
sway-backed horse, makes the crossing, he is forced 
to pull his tired animal to a hasty stop, and the 
traffic of another street bursts away. For about sixty 
seconds it flashes across, then, with squealing tires, 
its flow halts as abruptly as it began and the third 
street’s occupants are off in mad pursuit of that in- 

2 The Encyclopaedia Britannica, New York: 1910. Vol. 26, p. 284. 
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visible prey called “time.” During this feverish three- 
minute cycle we have just witnessed, we have seen 
seventy-five vehicles started, stopped, or hastened 
on their way by means of an unseen hand. What is the 
explanation of that which so mysteriously controls 
the traffic? The answer is symbolism. Three colored 
lights are responsible. They symbolize certain trafhe 
rules by which man has agreed to abide. 

When we hold out our hand for a turn, what are 
we doing? We are using symbolism. When the deaf 
mute talks with his fingers, what is he using? He is 
using symbolism. When we read the printed page, 
what do we see? Again, we see symbolism. Without 
this medium our civilization could not endure. We 
would be forced to live in caves, like “Kermit, the 
hermit, the frustrated man of the hills,’ who was 
without companions or language. Let us not shy 
from these emblems, but let us examine them and use 
the best. 

Symbolism came into use very early in the Chris- 
tian church. We admit that Christ used it in the break- 
ing of the bread when He said, “Take, eat; this is my 
body, broken for you, this do in remembrance of me.” 
It is true, nevertheless, that much of our early 
Christian symbolism had its origin in pagan sources, 
but its new interpretation had a different meaning 
than the original. It has been turned into something 
fine and appropriate and should be used. For exam- 
ple, the pagan Greeks used the theme of “The Good 
Shepherd and the Lamb,” but differently, for Hermes 
is seen carrying the goat for sacrifice.’ The fish, as a 
symbol of the Saviour, is one of the earliest used. It 
was taken from an acrostic made of the word iy@vUs. 


’ University Prints. Boston, Massachusetts. A Series. 
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The component letters were the initials that made up 
the five important words spoken by the early Chris- 
tian applicant when he read his credo. “‘ Jesus Christ, 
God’s Son, Saviour.” This became the secret sign by 
which persecuted Christians could recognize one an- 
other during the first and second century of the 
existence of the church. “I.H.S.” was also very early, 
and was an abbreviation for “Jesus.” 

“The ship, another early symbol, represented the church in 
which the faithful are carried over the sea of life. Other symbols 
are those which were represented by animals, real or fabulous, 
and were derived from Scripture: Thus the lamb typified Christ 
from St. John’s Gospel, 1: 29-36 and the lion from the Book of 
Revelations, in which Christ is called the ‘Lion of the tribe of 
Judah.’ The peacock stood for immortality; the phoenix for the 
Resurrection; the dragon or the serpent for Satan; and the stag 
for the soul thirsting for baptism.‘ 


The significance of the spirit is shown in the symbol 
of the dove. In Dr. Norman E. Richardson’s book, 
“Toward a More Efficient Church,” he has shown the 
numerous possibilities in this symbol. He pictures the 
“seven gifts of the Holy Spirit: wisdom, understand- 
ing, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, piety, fear of the 
Bord.’ 

Not only is there a great deal of religious symbol in 
the field of design, but there are the symbols of color. 
These are even more important to us in this thesis, 
both from the symbolical and from the psychological 
point of view. As we will bring out later, the primary 
purpose of a stained glass window is to create a mood 
in the worshipper and secondly, to tell a story. Bailey 
gives us an excellent chart in his “Ecclesiastical and 
other Significations of Color.” 


4 The Encyclopaedia Britannica. New York: 1910. Vol. 26, p. 284, 285. 
5 Bailey, Albert E., Art and Character. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1938. 
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THIRTEENTH CENTURY FRAGMENT 
IN THE MUSEUM OF DECORATIVE ARTS, PARIS 


Subject unknown 


Cathedral Windows 


How shall we see the light? For those who gaze 
Into the unveiled sun’s white-blazing rays 

No vision find, but turn dazed eyes away 

To deeper darkness, blinded by the day. 

How shall we learn the light? From chancel walls, 
On arch and stone, on tomb and pillar, falls 

A broken prism that we can understand; 

A glow of amber here, and there a band 

Of amethyst, and on the pavement, blue 

Of sapphire, where the sun comes sifting through. 
Upon the altar step the crimson lies 

That glows with love and loving sacrifice, 

And every jewel color shining there 

Is part of that white light we cannot bear. 
Through Miriam’s veil and Moses’ robe of red, 
Through John’s blue mantle, the rich rays are shed, 
And fall so broken to our human sight 

That we take up the fragments of the light. 


How shall we see the light? If Love Divine 
Unveiled to our weak vision were to shine, 
Bewildered, struck to sudden blindness there, 
The soul would stagger down into despair. 

But through the lives of those we love there falls, 
As through the jeweled glass in chancel walls, 
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A fragment of His mercy’s golden ray, 

Where man’s cold, unforgiving justice lay; 

And where our heart’s deep wound unseen abode, 
Sweet human sympathy in sapphire glowed; 

The crimson of their love, that freely gave, 

Broke through those panes, our dreary lives to lave. 


How shall we see the light? Each living hue, 
That through these windows daily clearer grew, 
We gather up, till, glowing clearer still 

As they shine in on heart and mind and will, 
They join at last, blue, gold, and crimson bright, 
In the great prism of the Perfect Light. 


Margaret Doane Gardiner 


Published in The Outlook, 1913 


From Rheims Cathedral 
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Committee of Education 


7 THE recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
A mittee it was resolved to continue the assem- 
bly of articles for the Brochure and to invite 
full and associate members, and others interested, to 
write articles that might be substituted for, or added 
to the articles that we have planned. After the Com- 
mittee has reviewed them they would probably be 
passed on to some professor or museum authority for 
his unbiased opinion of their merits and whether any 
substitutions should be made. 

It was agreed to hold up the publication until such 
time as the craft seemed on the upswing rather than 
at a low point as it naturally is now. 

This Brochure is to be distributed widely among 
architects, churchmen, and the public, in the hope 
that the general educational information on Stained 
Glass, which it will contain, may stimulate a wider 
interest 1n the craft. 

It is planned to have eight 200-word articles, cover- 
ing various aspects of the craft, namely: 

. Introduction. 

. History of Stained Glass. 
Design. 

Glass. 

. How a Window is Made. 
. Light, Color and Optics. 


LON a tae SSO y Oy — | 
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7. The Church and the Window. 
8. A simple outline of the things to be considered in buying 
a window. 


These articles will be unsigned except for the in- 
troduction by Dr. Ralph Adams Cram. 

The Committee is in complete accord with the 
resolution of the Executive Committee, and earnestly 
petition the members and associated members to 
send to the editor, articles on the subjects listed 
above, or on other subjects related to the craft that 
they feel would be appropriate. 

It is hoped that the Brochure will give a compre- 
hensive picture of the craft, its methods, and ambi- 
tions and that it will do this in a simple and direct 
style to invite a sympathetic attitude. 

Harotp W. Rampuscu, 
Chairman, Committee on Education 
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Priorities Regulation No. 10 
and the Production Code 


LL OF us are in a war that we must win in the 
A shortest possible time. To do this we must 
know our strength and where it lies. We must 

plan ahead for best use of our resources. 

Soon we must supply equipment and fighting ma- 
terial for an army of 8 million men. Right now we are 
spending 168 million dollars a day to do this; and we 
haven’t enough material to go around. We cannot 
process the raw material we have, fast enough to meet 
all our needs. A much more strict interpretation of 
what constitutes “‘essential purpose” can be ex- 
pected. Applicants for materials will be asked in 
substance: “‘ Will it fly, float or shoot?”’ 

There are many battle fronts. We must win the 
war on the production front right here before we win 
it abroad. 

One of our national agencies that is making a sin- 
cere and determined effort toward this purpose is the 
War Production Board. Their job is to produce the 
supplies, — to direct the nation’s resources for a 
successful conclusion of the war effort. This is not an 
easy job. They do not know all the answers. They 
have to find their way around and they are bound to 
make mistakes in the process. 

It will greatly help them in doing their job more 
efficiently if they can trace materials from their 
source to their final use, — thus following the circula- 
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tion of the life blood of industry. By studying this, 


pressures can be relieved and bottlenecks eliminated. 

To make this possible, the board set up an alloca- 
tion and classification manual known as Priorities 
Regulation No. 10. That order was not as efficient as 
it might have been, and now a revision has been 
completed. 

It is a Production Code, — a method of classifica- 
tion whereby industry can make the best use of the 
materials available. It is designed to organize, in a 
standard method, the flow of materials from the 
mines to the consumer at home or abroad. And from 
now on, the Nazis and the Japs are going to be our 
largest “consumers.” 

This regulation and code is a serious matter. It 1s a 
law of the land, and severe penalties can be imposed 
on any who disregard it. 

Donald Nelson called a meeting of representatives 
of Chambers of Commerce, Business and Trade As- 
sociations from all over the country to meet in New 
York on August 11th and 12th, to tell them about it 
and to gain their cooperation and advice. 

The conference was well attended. Over a thousand 
delegates of business and industry listened atten- 
tively, through two hot days, in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania, to leaders of the W.P.B., 
including Dr. Luther Gulick, Director of the Office of 
Organizational Planning; William E. Arnstein, Chief, 
PRP Educational Unit and Stanley B. Adams, Special 
Assistant to the Deputy Director General of Opera- 
tions. Questions were fired in from all sides and the 
speakers survived the barrage remarkably well. 

Advance copies of the Regulation were rushed u 
from Washington. They are not for publication be- 
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cause they have not been corrected for errors. They 
present a plan intended to simplify rather than to 
complete production control. 

All purchase orders are allocated under one of three 
classes, showing end use, designated byelettersgAn 
Army, N — Navy, and X — all others; and twenty- 
five number classes into which certain industries 
have been grouped. 

These do vot indicate priority ratings, but are sym- 
bols of identification only. They do not replace your 
L-77 or PD-1A. It is not a priority code, though 
you can be very sure that it will have great influence 
in the future determination of priorities. 

The document is not to be covered by a few sim- 
ple paragraphs. It must be studied. Get a copy, and 
consult your local War Production Board office for 
specific information. 

All purchase orders, regardless of value, must carry 
production code symbols. 

Stained glass window makers are not specifically 
mentioned in the long list of industries and products, 
but we are told that we come under the heading of 
Transmitters of Symbols, with no fixed classification 
of our own. As transmitters of symbols, we make up 
our pattern from symbols received from others, and 
set up our bookkeeping system accordingly. 

We assume the symbols of those for whom our 
products are intended. Thus, if we are making win- 
dows for a new church, our production symbol would 
be X21.90. Here again churches are not mentioned, 
but would come under the general heading of Public 
Buildings. But if our work were intended for old 
churches, we would transmit simply the letter X. 

There are many other possibilities for symbols we 
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might transmit, such as 21.20 — New Clubs, Homes, 
and Hotels — and there is an elaborate system of 
forming code patterns from percentages of business 
in various classes. Patterns are based on the latest 
month’s business, and are to be made up each month. 

There are special provisions and _ regulations 
(P.R.P.) for purchasers of more than $5,000 worth of 
metals quarterly, and for general purchases of less 
than $15.00. Retailers, Public Utilities and some other 
groups are not included. 

This regulation and code is not definitive. There 
will be revisions, individual analysis and solutions of 
varying problems. 

Your Editor has a bewildering mass of material on 
this and other subjects related to production and 
priorities. If you will write him, he will be glad to help 
you all he can. And, we repeat, you can apply to your 
nearest W.P.B. office or headquarters, War Produc- 
tion Board, Division of Industry Operations, Wash- 
Inston. L1G. 

On Bess 
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Stained Glass Goes to Jail 


F LATE, a surprising number of prison chapel 
() projects have been developing and it is pleas- 
ant to find that stained glass plays an impor- 

tant part in all of them. 

Perhaps the first and most ambitious is the Church 
of Saint Dismas, the Good Thief, which has been 
under construction at Clinton Prison, Dannemora, 
New York, for over three years. 

Under the direction and inspiration of the Rev- 
erend Ambrose Hyland, Catholic Chaplain, the 
prisoners demolished a century-old prison wall and 
reshaped the stones for the new church walls. 

The distinguished architect, Frederick Murphy, 
contributed the plans, — Gothic in design. It seats 
twelve hundred, and its lofty spire can be seen from 
afar in the Champlain and Saranac valleys. 

The Angelus will ring out daily from the belfry and 
the chimes of the organ will be amplified for sacred 
concerts. 

Much of its enrichment in wood and metal was 
carved and forged by inmates in prison craft schools. 

A richly colored rose window has been completed 
and there are intimations of craft work in stained glass 
with prospects for the development of other large 
windows. 

We hope to present a complete report of this project 
as soon as it is available. 
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GLEAMING white mission style chapel stands today 

behind the drab gray walls of Western Peni- 

tentiary, near Pittsburgh, — a tribute to the labor 
and skill of the prisoners themselves. 

When an old hospital building was razed, the 
Chaplains, Reverend A. W. Stremel and Reverend 
F. J. Huber, noted that one wing, relatively new and 
of heavy construction, was not torn down. 

They decided to use this for the basis of a chapel. 
Architects provided plans and the prisoners went to 
work. Friendly groups on the outside contributed 
stained glass windows and other furnishings. 

The completed chapel was dedicated on June 
twenty-eighth, and one of the speakers was Father 
Hyland of Clinton Prison. 


es colorful window receives the south light to 
enrich the chapel assembly hall of old Charles- 
town Prison, just across the river from Boston. 

Recently placed, it is the gift of Charles and Mabel 
Connick in honor of his mother, now nearing ninety- 
one years, and their gocd friend Bishop Spence Bur- 
ton, S.S.J.E., who for years has been the guiding 
spirit of many prisoners. 

The dominating figure symbolizes Christ as the 
Light of the World in brilliant reds, golds, whites and 
greens (colors that symbolize divine love, goodness, 
hope and faith). 

The background is made up of patterns in cool 
greens and blues, to suggest free forms that recall the 
immortal expression, “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches.”’ 

The text of the window, inscribed in its base, is 
from the first Epistle General of Saint John, first 
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chapter and seventh verse: “If we walk in the light 
as He is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another.” 


Neo item led us in search of stained glass 

windows said to adorn a New York precinct jail 
chapel in the fifties near Broadway, decorated by the 
inmates. 

We found it all right, but the sergeant wouldn’t 
even let us in. He said: “‘You wouldn’t want to see 
them. They are made of colored paper, — Stuck.on. 

So out we went, into the rain, again. 


From Rheims Cathedral 
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Steel and Lead 
Si is now practically out of range for civilian 


use, but lead is one of the few metals abundantly 

available. At present, production exceeds de- 
mand and there is considerable industrial concern 
over steadily mounting supplies. 

Washington’s restrictions and the development of 
foreign importations have been over-effective and as 
a result, the government’s stock pile has reached large 
proportions. 

On the other hand, the controlling powers were 
too generous with steel and an acute shortage has 


developed. 


Ventilators Available 
M* WILLET has discovered nearly two hundred 


new galvanized ventilators in an erstwhile 
stained glass studio in Philadelphia. 

Very generously, he offers to share them with the 
members of the Association. 

Rather than to keep them in reserve, he would like 
to see them used to help out those who have work on 
hand for which they need vents, or who could close 
commissions if they had ventilators. 

They are light weight, American three-way ven- 
tilators, originally made for prism glass. A great many 
are equipped with screens. 
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With a channel bar at the top and stationary bor- 
ders at the sides, they could be fitted into windows of 
varying widths. 

They are inexpensiv e. If bought singly they will be 
$4.50 each; so¢ extra for those ‘having screens. 

Following are the numbers and sizes; the width 
given first: 


igi Pex 2) G8 20 i = 0) Se 
16 — 16 x 16 G27 24 2 ex 16 
8 —16 x 24 foes Ke Q=— 12 x 12 
I—20x 16 42—16x 20 
8 94x28 20 x eo 


Write Mr. Willet about them. 


Correction — PD-1A 


1 eae announcement dated July 28th, regarding the 
ventilator situation, sent out from Secretary Op- 
pliger’s office and signed by President Willet, unfor- 
tunately contains a typographical error. The reference 
to form pB-L-a in the second paragraph, should read 
Pp-1A. However the PD’s, the M’s and the L’s are so 
ephemeral in our ever-changing times that we hesi- 
tate to think what the proper letter and number com- 
binations may be when this notice sees the light. 


Get the Scrap into the Scrap 


If EVERY industry and craft there is danger that vi- 
tal war materials may be going to waste, or may be 
lying idle because sufficient effort has not been made 
to salvage every bit of scrap that can be found. 

The enercaa Industries Salvage Committee asks 
our support and help in calling attention to the im- 
portance of the national scrap campaign. 
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We are urged to publish articles pointing to good 
work accomplished in our craft in rounding up scrap, 
—to remind and encourage our readers and leaders 
to do their full part in scrapping obsolete equipment, 
to clean house, and to make their maximum contri- 
bution to the scrap drive. 

We shall welcome material on this subject. This 1s 
not a one-time or a one-man job. We'll all have to keep 
at it, constantly and consistently, if this important 

art of the war effort is to be carried through suc- 
cessfully. 


Cover Print 


ING: to be outdone by the other magazines, we 
present, — somewhat belatedly, — our patriotic 
cover. 

In this design the flag takes the form of our Na- 
tion’s shield, surrounded by a wreath, within a starry 
field. 

It is the dominant tracery member of the Soldiers’ 
Memorial Window in the Graduate College, Prince- 
ton University. Four lancets below, glow in colors of 
peace and good will, courage and faith to recall the 
noble impulses and brave hearts symbolized by the 
six gold stars around the shield of the United States. 

It was designed and made by Charles J. Connick in 


1922. Cram and Ferguson were the architects. 


A Soldering Tip 
ak you probably know, although the new solder 


with a lower tin content may be used success- 
fully, it is much more difficult to manage. 
One of Willet’s men discovered that by taking a 
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string of it and a string of the good solder (60-40), 
and plating them together, he had a much better 
solder to work with. 


Glass Protection 


HE office of Civilian Defense has put out an inter- 

esting booklet on Glass and Glass Substitutes, 
number one in a proposed Protective Construction 
Series. 

It was prepared under the direction of the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, and deals with 
the problem of protective measures against aerial 
bombs. 

Its chief interest is in devices intended to minimize, 
as far as possible, the danger of damage from glass 
splinters, rather than the complete preservation of 
the glass. However, it illustrates and describes ways 
of constructing barriers to protect windows as well as 
lives. 

Considering high explosives, we are told that the 
first effect of explosion of a heavy bomb consists of 
expansion of hot gases with great force and rapidity 
within a radius of 25 to 50 feet. 

Beyond about 200 feet, the intensity of blast and 
chance of glass breakage decrease rapidly. “‘ Experi- 
ments have shown and experience has indicated that 
leaded glass 1s somewhat more reststant to blast effects 
than ordinary glass.” 

For protection against war damage, walls of various 
materials are discussed, — sandbags, bricks, con- 
crete, and steel and wood shutters. Of course all of 
these shut out the light with the exception of movable 


shutters. 
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“A flexible substitute for glass may be installed. 
This should be reinforced by 14-inch mesh wire se- 
curely fastened to the frame and in contact with the 
inner surface of the material. This type of protection 
will withstand considerable blast pressure if properly 
anchored. If the material is anchored or attached with 
nails or staples, it will tear at the edges when it is 
displaced by blast. In addition, if anchored too 
strongly, it may break in the center.” 

We have recently examined several types of screen 
embedded in plastics which are primarily intended to 
serve as shatter-proof material, or as substitutes for 
glass. One withstands the blast of a 150 pound bomb 
eight feet away! 

They admit an abundance of light and, — 1t would 
seem, — offer interesting possibilities as screens 
against concussion to aid in the protection of stained 
glass windows. 


PHILADELPHIA METAL WINDOW FRAMES CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO P. DEISSLER & BROTHERS — PHILADELPHIA SUPPLIES CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of 


METAL WINDOW FRAMES & SASH 


DEISSLER’S PATENTED VENTILATORS 
GENERAL IRON WORKERS — HAND DRAWN CAME LEAD 


FOX AND CLEARFIELD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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N. A. BENDITEIM C0., INC. 


16 Horatio Street, New York, N. Y. 


Off Eighth Avenue and 13th Street 


Antique Glass 


CATHEDRAL OPALESCENT 


COLORED SHEET — Pot and Flashed 
OPAL — Pot and Flashed TNT GEASS 
ENGLISH CROWN BULLIONS 
RONDELS NORMAN SLABS 
SHEET AND MARINE ANTIQUES 


Sole Representatives for Eastern Representatives for 
BLENKO KOKOMO 
ANTIQUE ‘GLASS OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


Large and Well Assorted Stock in New York 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 
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CATHEDR ADs Gil ros 
OPADESGENIEG Favs 


( a FIFTY YEARS of experi- 


ence in the manufacturing of 


cathedral and opalescent glass 
has given us an understanding 
and appreciation of the prob- 
lems involved in the creation of 
stained glass work, assuring you 
of the most careful selection and 


matching of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our 


personal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO: OPALESGENTE GEASS a e@: 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Eastern Representatives 

with Complete Stock 

S. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
16 Horatio Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 
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WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more than one 


hundred years. Made by 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK @& SON 
(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No. 1 UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 
A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, can _ be 
used on all kinds of glass. 


PRENCH BRO SHES, ENGLISH-STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


EO REUSCHE & CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 
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LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 Franklin Street, New York 


Chance’s 


Broad Reeded, Chevron Reeded, Flemish 


OPALESCENINGES> 


CATED Ie 


Hammered, Smooth 


Granitic, rippled, and other pattern glasses 
Sheet glass and Antique sheet glass in 
white, tints and colors 


ANTIQUE GLASS 


Chance’s English Antique, German Antique 
Reamy Antique, Celtic, Venetian 


Heaton’s vitreous permanent glass stainers’ colors 
Flashed opal, Bluelite, Amberlite, 


rondels, slabs, bullions 


FLASHED SHEET Ge POTeMEWAlss 


Ruby, Blue, Yellow, Purple, Green, Opal 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 
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PEO ORee hic SONS 


143-145-147 Franklin Street, New York 


EERE) DE rCUNG@ Ak 

Clear Only Single and Double 
SANDED RUBY 

BGS neoOuUBED eR OLEED 


Whites, Tints, and Colors 


Crackled glass 


GENUINE ENGLISH CROWN 
GLASS 


Copper foil, imitation cut jewels, pressed jewels, 
glass rods, lead ornaments 


We are continually receiving special glass for 
windows, lamp shades, tiling, photographic, 
optical, electrical, and all mechanical and 


scientific uses 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 
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The Paul Wissmach 
Glass Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Opalescent Rippled 
Double Rolled Flemish 


Hammered Cathedral Moss 
Neo-Flash 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 
Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


ALL MADE IN THE U. S. A. 


ONG) 
General Office and Factory: 
Paden City, West Virginia 


NEW YORK OFFICE’ 11 EAST 44TH STREET 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of Rolled Colored 
Sheet Glass 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 
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Valet 


NATIONAL 
METALLIC 
SASH CO. 


3440-44 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Perfect Ventilator at Last 


THE 
WEATHERTIGHT 
SPECIAL 


(Patented Oct. 27, 1917) 


Se 
os! 


ei 


Made exclusively by us, and conceded by 
those who have seen it, to be the best venti- 
lator on the market. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW 


CAME LEAD 
WIRE SOLDER 


WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 


80-84 MOULTRIE ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ALL OUR PRODUCTS WHICH INCLUDE HOLLOW 
HEART—RUSTIC—ANTIQUE CAMES & SOLDER 
ARE MADE OF VIRGIN METALS ONLY 


BRANCH FACTORY 
95 REYNOLDS AVE. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SAMPLE BOARDS 
FURNISHED 
UPON REQUEST 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 
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BUY AMERICAN MADE GLASS 


BLENKO GLASS COMPANY 
MILTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


MANUFACTURERS of 


‘Blenko —Antique 


Patented May 4, 1926 
Norman Slabs Xo Spun Rondels 
Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


S. A. BENDHEIM CO., INC. 
16 Horatio Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO METALLIC SASH CO. 
2112 Ogden Avenue, Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
METAL MOULDINGS FOR GLASSWORK 
GALVANIZED COLD, ROULEDSSTRIP NS TELL 


WY, 
Y//, v// 


CHROMIUM AND STAINLESS STEEL 
MOULDINGS FOR MODERN DECORATION 
METAL COVERED WOOD MOULDINGS 


Write for Catalog 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 
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ROSSBACH & SONS, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


VENTILATORS AND CASEMENTS 
FOR CHURCH WINDOWS 


912-520 SoutH WASHTENAW AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW AND IMPROVED 
GLASS STAINERS COLORS 


DRAKENFELD’S BISTRE BROWN E-402 
DRAKENFELD’S UMBER BROWN E-403 
DRAKENFELD’S TRACING BLACK E-401 
DRAKENFELD’S TRACING BLACK 2272 
DRAKENFELD’S DEEP BLACK  D-436 
DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E-404 
DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E-405 
DRAKENFELD’S AMBER STAINS 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Members are urged to reciprocate the support of these responsible advertisers 


RELIABLE SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Insertion for Non-advertisers, $3.00 per 1ssue 


COLORS AND ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 


L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, New 
York. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, Hil. 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch Factory, 95 Reynolds Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio Street, 
New York City. 


Blenko Glass Co. (formerly Eureka Glass 
Co.), Milton, W. Va. 


Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, W. Va. 


CAME LEAD 


White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 80- 
84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Branch 
Factory, 95 Reynolds Ave., Providence, 
R.I. 


GLASS, JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, W. Va. 


COLORED GLASS FOR SIGNS, ETC. 


Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomio, 
Indiana. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
Cian, Vaile Wet 


GERMAN ANTIQUE GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 16 Horatio St., 
New York City. 


Leo Popper & Sons, 143-47 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


METALLIC SASH SUPPLIES 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 2112 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Philadelphia Metal Window Frames Co., 
Fox and Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


SOLDER 
White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branch Factory, 95 Reynolds Ave., Provi- 
dence inane 


VENTILATORS 


National Metallic Sash Co., 3440 West 
Lake St., Chicago, III. 


Philadelphia Metal Window Frames Co., 
Fox and Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia, 
Par 


Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South Wash- 
tenaw Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


MEMBER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Henry Lee WILLEt, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, President 
Harotp W. Cummings, San Francisco, California, First Vice-President 
Henry Keck, Syracuse, New York, Second Vice-President 
A. W. Kiemme, High Point, North Carolina, Treasurer 


FRED P. OppuicEr, 2700 St. Vincent Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, General Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Wizsur Hersert BuRNHAM 
Haro.tp W. Cummincs 


Harotp Ramsuscu 
GeorGce D. Spiers Henry Kecx 


Ernest W. Lakeman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Joun D. Weaver, Chairman 


Nicoia D’Ascenzo, Jr. 


Rupert P. Scumirr 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Harotp Ramsuscn, Chairman 


GEORGE SOTTER 


WiL_spur BuURNHAM 


Orro W. Hernicke, 26 East 13th Street, New York City, Councillor National Chamber of Commerce 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Dr. Ratpy Apams Cram 
Otto W, HEINIGKE 


Lupwic von GERICHTEN 


Dr. CHarves D. Macinnis 
James SHELDON 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Henry Hunr 


MEMBERSHIP 


BOSTON, Massachusetts 
Wilbur Herbert Burnham 
Charles J. Connick 
Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock 
BROOKLYN, New York 
Frank J. Blecha 
CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 
Foster Art Glass Co. 
SOLUMBUS, Ohio 
' Franklin Art Glass Co. 
JAVENPORT, Iowa 
‘ Decorative Art Glass Co. 
JELMAR, New York 
Cathedral Art Glass Co. 
YETROIT, Michigan 
| Detroit Stained Glass Works 
, Local Association, Five Studios 
*LOUCESTER, Massachusetts 
Alice D. Laughlin 
ARRISBURG, Pennsylvania 
Ira J. Killinger 
[AVERHILL, Massachusetts 
| Francisco Ruocco Studio 


Autumn 1942 


HIGH POINT, North Carolina 
High Point Glass & Decorative Co. 


HOLICONG, Pennsylvania 
George W. Sotter Studios 


HOLLIS, Long Island, N. Y. 
F. G. Wiedemann 


LOS ANGELES, California 
American Art Glass Co. 
Beverly Art Glass & Mirror Co, 
Judson Studios 
Los Angeles Art Glass Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 
Conrad Schmitt Studios 
T. C. Esser Company 


NEW YORK CITY, New York 
Daprato Studio, Inc. 
George Durhan & Son 
Ernest W. Lakeman 
Franz Mayer Studios, Inc. 
Joep Nicolas 
Rambusch Decorating Company 
Zettler Studios, Inc. 
Local Association, Twelve Studios 


PATERSON, New Jersey 

Edward W. Hiemer & Co. 

The Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 

D’Ascenzo Studios 

John W. Hathaway 

John W. Light 

Uhrig Brothers 

Henry Lee Willet Stained Glass Co. 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania 

Henry Hunt Studios 

Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 


Decorative Window Company 


SAINT LOUIS, Missouri 
Emil Frei, Inc. 
Jacoby Art Glass Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, California 
Cummings Studio 
SCARSDALE, New York 
Wm. J. Schleiter 
SEATTLE, Washington 
Nyson Glass Company 
SYRACUSE, New York 
Henry Keck 
TENAELY, New Jersey 
J. & R. Lamb Studios 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


S. A. Bendheim 
Margaret Bendheim 
Mrs. Henry A. Blake 
Marion Blenko 

W. H. Blenko 

David Bramnick 

E. Elizabeth Bruder 
Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 
Frankie Byrne 

Oliver Spencer Croyden 
Fred R. Dandeneau 
Raymond A. de Haven 
Thomas R. Di Giacomo 
Frederick S. Duncan 
Mildred Z. Eves 

A. G. Feldmeier 

Joseph A. Freney 
George Gugert 

Rev. Jesse Halsey, D.D. 
Sister Helene, O.P. 
Albrecht Holz 

M. C. Hoss 

Ruth M. Hunter 
Anthony Jankowski 
Richard W. Jung 


D. Taylor Kellock, D.\., E.D.I.N. 


William Kielblock 
Anthony Kosman 
Ernest Kotzian 

John A. Lahovin 
Rowan K. LeCompte 
Sylvain LeDeit 

George J. Loeffert 
Trovatore Mainini 
Henry G. Matthews 
Franklin X. McCormick 
Rev. Michael McInerney, O.S.B. 
Mrs. R. D. McIntosh 


New York City 

New York City 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Milton, West Virginia 
Milton, West Virginia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Wauconda, Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 
Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paterson, New Jersey 

New York City 

New York City 

Paden City, West Virginia 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Chicago, Illinois 

Adrian, Michigan 

Paterson, New Jersey 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Arlington Heights, Massachusetts 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Los Angeles, California 
Corio, Victoria, Australia 
Columbus, Ohio 

Lorain, Ohio 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland 
San Jose, California 
Berkeley, California 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Narberth, Pennsylvania 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Belmont, North Carolina 
Dallas, Texas 


